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THE MAN WHO 
PLAYS HIGGLES 

Actor Nevil Whiting, perfectly fits 
the role of one of fiction’s most 
famous characters 

By Peter London 

It was at a big charity garden party in Leeds the other day 
that actor Nevil Whiting suddenly realised that television had 
changed his life. Not that he is a stranger to TV. As the 
compere of such children’s programmes as Lucky Dip and Jolly 
Good Time for 2^ years on I.T.V., he was fairly well known. 
Children living near his home in London would greet him in 
the street with “Hello, Nevil.” But at Leeds, as soon as he 
appeared, there was a mighty shout of “Biggies,' there’s 
Biggies.” And Nevil Whiting was mobbed, surrounded, patted 
on the back, and asked to sign countless autograph books. 

of this year. And the way things 
are going, he looks like remaining 
Biggies for at least another year. 
For the boys of 1960, getting many 
of their thrills from the home 
screen, heartily approved the 
choice. 

Many years of experience en¬ 
able Nevil Whiting to give depth 
and realism to the character of 
Biggies. He told me that as a 
young man he always wanted to 
be an actor but lacked the courage 
to take the plunge. Then the war 
plunged hint into all manner of 
countries, climates, and adventures. 
As a gunner he served in North 
Africa, Italy, Yugoslavia, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 

With the partisans 

He is really no stranger to 
.secret service work, for in Yugo¬ 
slavia he fought with the under¬ 
ground workers, the partisans. He 
flew a lot on secret .missions, but 
not as a ifilot. 

“But I like flying,” he told me. 
“I enjoyed it when the Biggies 
team went to a flying club near 
London for air shots We also 
had a splendid helicopter trip." 

Nevil began w'ork in the theatre 
the hard way. Emerging from the 
Army, he spent his gratuity on 
drama school training, now intent 
on trying to realise his first 
ambition. His first job in the. 
theatre was at Northampton 
Repertory. 

“I swept the stage, shifted 
scenery, made coffee, ran errands, 
was prompter, everything, for 
almost no salary. They called me 
an assistant stage manager or 
something, but after a bit I was 
promoted to actor and played a 
different role every couple of 


'J'he tall, fair-haired Nevil 
Whiting realised that he is 
now somebody else. To be exact, 
he is also one of the most famous 
heroes of young people's fiction: 
Inspector, James Bigglesvvprth, 
Detective-Inspector of the British 
Air Police, attached to Scotland 
Yard, and a member of Interpol, 
the international police. 

Biggies, one of the classic, age¬ 
less heroes of boys’ fiction, was 
created 30 years ago by an ex- 
R.A.F. pilot named Captain 
William Earle Johns, himself a 
flyer of the First World War. One 
character was based on a pilot of 
the old Royal Flying Corps whom 
Johns had known. 

There have been 50 stories tell¬ 
ing the adventures of the daring 
Biggies. Then came the transfer 
of this hero of millions of boys to 
the screen for Granada TV. 

A call went out for actors to 
play the part. Nevil Whiting was 
ehosen. In build, looks, and per¬ 
sonality he seemed just right, and 
he went into action in the Spring 



SAVED FROM THE BIG FLOOD 



Church built by 
a waiter 

For 50 years the head waiter at 
one of New York’s hotels has 
been telling visitors of his desire 
to build a church at his birthplace 
—Pakia in Greece. Impressed by 
his earnestness, they have invari¬ 
ably given him a donation to¬ 
wards it. As a result he has col¬ 
lected nearly £11,000, and now the 
church has been completed. The 
life-long dream of Nicholas 
Demakos has been fulfilled. 


COMPLETE COMFORT 
ANGLER 

A certain New Zealand angler, 
Mr. H. J. Lee, can pursue his 
hobby without ever leaving his 
armchair. A channel of the sea 
runs some 100 feet below his 
home in the Bay of Islands, and 
all he has to do is to hold his 
rod out of the open window. A 
wire provided with pulleys carries 
the line down to the water, and 
he can read or listen to the radio 
while waiting for a bite. When 
he gets one he reels in and the 
fish comes up by pulley. 


Zambesi caused the river valley 
to turn into a huge lake, hundreds 
of animals had to be saved from 
the rising water. This one is 
Chuee the cheetah, now a 
much-loved pet in the home of 
Mrs. P. Laffey of Bootle. Her 
husband was a member of the 
United Nations department 
which looks after the preserva¬ 
tion of animal life. 


RADIO GUIDES 
FOR TOURISTS 

A new kind of guide is being 
tried at Heidelberg Castle in Ger¬ 
many. Instead of trailing round 
after a uniformed guide, the 
tourist pays half a crown for the 
loan of a small radio receiver with 
earphones. On this he can hear 
a short history and description of 
the castle, as well as appropriate 
music and quotations from the 
poets who have written of Heidel¬ 
berg. 

At present the radio-guides are 
only available in German; but 
English, French, and Dutch ver¬ 
sions are being prepared. Heidel¬ 
berg Castle has between three and 
four million visitors every year. 
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lasted five years.” 

Going to London's West End, 
Nevil attended an audition at 
Drury Lane Theatre and got the 
job of understudy to the star of 
that record-breaking musical South 
Pacific. He played the lead on 
tour, and did the same in another 
American musical. The Pyjama 
Game. “I am an actor who sings,’ 
he explains. 


Good tip 

Married to a girl he met in the 
rep. company at Northampton, he 
lives in Hampstead and has two 
daughters, aged six and three. 
They always watched him in 
Lucky Dip on TV and now insist 
on seeing Biggies. “Their greatest 
glee comes when I am trussed up 
or am in some similar predicament 
in the story,” he reports. 

Playing ''Biggies is hard work, 
but he finds his old repertory 
training invaluable when it comes 
to learning lines every week; he 
reads them before going to sleep 
and reads them again at breakfast 
and thus gets them pretty well 
fixed in his mind., “A good tip 
for learning anything,” says Nevil 
Whiting, alias Biggies. 
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WORLD’S FIRST 
WOMAN PRIME 
MINISTER 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

So many things have been happening at home and abroad 
lately that an event of the greatest interest passed almost 
unnoticed here—the election of the world’s first woman Prime 
Minister. 

Mrs. Sirimavo Ratwatte Dias Bandaranaike is the woman 
and the country she leads is Ceylon, which joined the Common¬ 
wealth as a full member on becoming independent of Britain 
in February 1948. 



fPouR years ago Mrs, Bandaran- 
aike was hardly known out¬ 
side her homeland. Then her 
husband became the first Socialist 
Prime Minister of Ceylon. 

Famous for its tea and rubber 
plantations, the island of Ceylon 
is a country of 
marked contrasts and 
deep religious, racial, 
and political divisions 
between its ten mil¬ 
lion people. 

The most numer¬ 
ous members of the 
population are the 
seven million Sin¬ 
halese, who follow 
the teachings of 
Buddha. There are 
also Ceylon and In¬ 
dian Tamils, Ceylon 
and Indian Moors, 

Burghers (descendants 
of Dutch settlers), 

Eurasians, Malays, 

Europeans, Veddahs, 

, and Pakistanis em- 
bracing Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, Christianity, or 
Buddhism. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike—pronounced 
Bandar-an-eye-ahker—was born 
on 17th April, 1916. She is a 
, Buddhist, although she was edu¬ 
cated by Roman Catholic nuns at 
a convent in Colombo. 

Her husband, Solomon West 
Ridgeway Dias Bandaranaike, 
came from an influential family in 
the Ceylon Jowlands and was 
destined for a stormy, useful, but 
relatively short life. 

In September last year an 
assassin in monk’s robes ap¬ 


proached the Prime Minister on 
the veranda of his bungalow in a 
Colombo suburb and shot him. 
When Mrs. Bandaranaike rushed 
to her husband’s aid the man 
turned on her, but the dying 
Premier struck the revolver from 


Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike 


his hand in time to save her life. 

Thus she was left a widow at 
the age of 43 with three young 
children to console for the loss of 
their father—her daughters Sune- 
thra (16) and Chandra (14), and 
a ten-year-old son, Anura. 

For a time after these sad 
events Anura was the loneliest 
little boy in the world, for it was 
feared an attempt might be made 
on his life also, and he was kept 
at home under police guard. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike was per¬ 
suaded to carry on her husband’s 
work. She had plenty of reasons 



ODR HOMELAND 


Passingford Mill on the River 
Roding near Romford, Essex, 


Africa needs 
more books 

Widespread literacy campaigns 
and increasing school enrolment 
are creating a vast new reading 
public in Africa. Once classes arc 
over, however, interest tends to 
flag unless books are made avail¬ 
able for these millions of new 
readers. 

An attempt to fulfil this need is 
being made in Tanganyika and 
Uganda by British officials of the 
East Africa Literature Bureau. 
The Bureau produces a wide 
range of reading material, de¬ 
signed to bridge the gap between 
primers and ordinary books and 
newspapers. Last year it pub¬ 
lished 39 new books and 29 re¬ 
prints, including a collection of 
plays for children, a guide to 
village hygiene, and an anthology 
of verse. Books are printed in 
over 20 vernaculars as well as in 
English. 

Wanting to buy their 
own books 

Library services are organised 
by the Bureau in many parts, in¬ 
cluding remote districts. Where a 
community is large enough, per¬ 
manent libraries are set up, and 
book boxes are sent to small 
villages at regular intervals. 

But there is also a growing 
number of readers who wish to 
buy books. 

Last year the Bureau sold more 
than 7,000 books to new readers, 
and its annual report states: “It 
is now proved beyond all doubt 
that the key to getting books sold 
at the present stage of Africa’s 
development is through mobile 
bookshops.” 


to refuse, one of them being a 
widespread belief that a woman 
ruler could only bring misfortune 
to Ceylon. But she defied super¬ 
stition and rallied her husband’s 
followers. 

After ruling for about two years 
her husband’s party lost the elec¬ 
tion last March, but the Conserva¬ 
tives did not get enough seats to 
keep a Government in office anti 
new elections took place last 
month. 

Towards the close of the cam¬ 
paign Mrs. Bandaranaike was 
stricken down by illness. But 
after resting for 24 hours she 
completed her programme (it had 
meant addressing 15 political 
meetings a day) on a victorious 
note. 

Big majority 

Nearly 900 candidates and 29 
parties had contested the March 
election. This time the numbers 
were halved—about 390 candidates 
and 14 parties fought for 145 
seats in Parliament, called the 
House of Representatives after the 
American system; and Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike’s party secured a hand¬ 
some majority. 

B.'^itain’s interest in Ceylon is 
still considerable. British investors 
have a holding of about 
£300.000.000 in Ceylon tea, rub¬ 
ber, and other enterprises, and 
have been reassured by the new 
Government’s promise that these 
vrill net be nationalised. 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


Many Happy Returns 



Birthday greetings to Princess 
Anne, who will be ten next 
Monday, 15th August. 


Sixty-five boys of the British 
Schools’ Exploring Society are 
spending six weeks in central Ice¬ 
land collecting botanical specimens 
and making topographical and 
geological surveys. 

American archaeologists have 
unearthed the Biblical city of 
Gibeon, 4,000 years old, in a vil¬ 
lage near Jerusalem. Among 
their finds are huge stone walls, 
tombs, skeletons, pottery, copper 
daggers, arrows, seals, and dolls. 


A £12,000,000 transatlantic tele¬ 
phone cable is to be laid between 
Britain and the U.S. in 1963. It 
will be the. first directly linking 
the two countries, the two existing 
cables running via Newfoundland. 

BRITISH AND BEST 

Eight American railway experts 
who recently toured Europe 
agreed that the finest train they 
saw .was the new London to Man¬ 
chester Pullman. 

Bedloe’s Island in New York 
Harbour, site of the Statue of 
Liberty, has been officially re¬ 
named Liberty Island. 

LUCKY DOG 

A lorry driver with engine 
trouble lifted the bonnet and 
found a small terrier. It had 
travelled several miles, but was 
unharmed. 


THEY SAY... 

'J'here is always a tendency for 
each generation to think the 
succeeding one is worse than its 
own. 

Dr. T. W. Taylor, of Haberdashers' 
Aske’s School, Hampstead. 

J THINK that children are much 
more intelligent and much 
wiser than some of us give them 
credit for. 

Mr. J. R. Bevins, M.P., 
Postmaster- G eneral 


HOLIDAY OF THRILLS 

(Title 94) 

Things started to happen the 
moment Peggy Parker set foot in 
Australia! An exciting story for 
all adventure loving girls. 



SCHOOLGIRLS’ PICTURE LIBRARY 
OUT NOW 1'- EACH 


Other titles include: 

NO. 95. RUNAWAY TO THE CIRCUS NO. 96. JON OF THE JUNGLE 
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Important visitor from 
the Isles of Gloves 


A richly robed figure who might 
have stepped straight from the 
pages of the Arabian Nights is 
now in Britain for discussions 
with Iain Macleod, the Colonial 
Secretary. 

He is the 80-year-old Sultan of 
Zanzibar, Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin 
Harub, tall, bearded ruler of 
300.000 subjects in the island king¬ 
dom off the East African coast. 

In an age of unrest, the Sultan 
has preserved his crown longer 
than any other living monarch. 
He has ruled for nearly 49 years 
and his reign has been remarkable 
for its peacefulness. 

Over the years, he has proved 
himself a good friend of Britain. 
Four years ago. Princess Margaret 
was his guest during her East 
African tour. The Sultan pre¬ 
sented her with the Order of the 
Brilliant Star of Zanzibar—the 
first time the honour had been 
bestowed on a W'oman. 

His holiday in Britain is due to 
last eight weeks and the dis¬ 
cussions he intends to have with 


FLATS FOR DOGS 

Modern flats for dogs is the 
description of the new kennels at 
the Doncaster R.S.P.C.A. home. 
There are 31 of them, made of 
thick breeze blocks, and complete 
with central heating, fluorescent 
lighting, and built-in beds. Each 
of them is six feet high, so even 
the biggest dog will not be 
cramped. In fact, a dog’s life 
there will be one of comfort. 


LonevoyagSrI 7wo friends on the lawn 


Second time 
plucky 


This is twelve-year-old Carole 
Durham, who just over 18 months 
ago went into hospital at Derby, 
suffering from polio which had 
paralysed her legs. Now she has 
won first prize for her age group 
in the cycle trials at Alfreton. She 
also entered for the trials last year, 
but after completing two-thirds of 
the course had to give up; but, as 
recorded in the CN, she made 
such an impression on the judges 
that they awarded her a special 
consolation prize. 

If at first you don't succeed . . . 


The Sultan of Zanzibar 

the Colonial Secretary concerns a 
little matter of some £16.000 
yearly rent. 

This rent is for a fertile strip of 
land along the coast of Kenya 
over which the Sultan has 
sovereignty and which Kenya has 
been leasing for nearly £350 a 
week for the past 65 yearn. When 
Kenya eventually gains its inde¬ 
pendence, it may want to take 
back this land—free. ■ The Sultan 
wants assurances from the British 
Colonial Office that this will not 
happen. 

It will be his fifth visit. The 
first was in 1911 for the Corona¬ 
tion of King George V; the last, 
in 1953 when he attended the 
Queen’s Coronation. 


The first single-handed trans- 
Atlantic race ever organised has 
been won by.a British yachtsman, 
Mr. Francis Chichester. Sailing 
his yawl, Gipsy Moth III, he 
crossed from Plymouth to New 
York in 40 days. 

The little vessel, only 39 feet 
long, was kept on her course by 
“Miranda,” a self-steering device 
invented by Mr. Chichester him¬ 
self, which was fitted to the yawl's 
stern and thus enabled him to 
rest. Even so, his voyage was no 
joy-ride. He encountered plenty 
■ of foul weather and contrary 
winds, and estimates that he 
covered 4,000 miles instead of the 
3,000 he had anticipated. It was, 
in fact, a remarkable achievement 
of courage and endurance. 

“If anyone is short of exercise,” 
he wrote in his diary (quoted in 
The Observer), “I can recommend 
handling a 385-square-foot main¬ 
sail of heavy Terylene in a gale.” 


Carpet of weeds 
Gil Lake Kariba 

Having done their best to 
rescue wild animals from Lake 
Kariba, Rhodesians are faced with 
yet another big problem. A weed 
called salvinia auriciilata —new to 
the authorities in Salisbury—is 
forming a carpet over the surface 
of the lake. Botanists are making 
an intensive study of the plant’s 
growth, and they hope to destroy 
it either by weed-killer or by 
dredging and raking. The weed 
may be a useful fertiliser. 


Siggy the swan 
has found a home 
and a firm friend¬ 
ship with Mr. E. 
Wiggins of Cow- 
pasture Farm, 
near Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 


Counting heads 

In more than 200 countries, 
families can expect a visit from 
the census-taker during the 
current “1960 World Census Pro¬ 
gramme ”—which actually covers 
the period 1955-1964. Already 68 
censuses have been completed and 
134 will take place before the end 
of 1964. 

By getting people to fill up a 
form stating age, sex, occupation, 
and so on, much vital inform.ation 
is obtained on which a govern¬ 
ment can plan for the future. A 
census reveals, for instance, how 
much manpower is available, 
how much food is needed, how 
many houses, schools, and hospi¬ 
tals should be built. For many 
of the countries this will be the 
first census ever held. 


Mr. Train’s Tram 

In the year 1860 an American 
named George Francis Train con¬ 
structed a tramway at Birkenhead. 
It was Britain’s first horse tram¬ 
way for passengers. 

To mark the centenary of this 
important occasion in transport 
history there is to be an exhibi¬ 
tion at the Bishopsgate Institute,' 
in the City of London, from 25th- 
29th August. 

It is being sponsored by mem¬ 
bers of the Tramway anfl Light 
Railway Society, and many of 
their attractive working models 
will be on show. 

Further details are available 
from the Exhibition Manager, Mr. 
M. A. Ward, 110 Carr Road, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 


WIN A £10 
PROJECTO 

or any £100 prize of your own choice 

— or cash. Hundreds of other prizes 
including bicycles and cameras! 

Aren’t these lovely pictures of dogs! All you have to do to 
win a wonderful prize is to choose a different name for 
each dog from the list given. To start off we’ll give you one 

— write the name ‘Fritzi’ under the picture of the Dachs¬ 
hund (bottom left). ‘Fritzi’ fits the Dachshund perfectly. 
Now you carry on; tinder the pictures of the other dogs 
put the names which in your opinion suit them best. When 
you have finished send the entry form, together with the 
front of a packet of AU-in-One (or a shopkeeper’s receipt 
for the purchase of loose All-in-One), to the address 
opposite. The winning entry will be the one which, in 
the opinion of the judges, selects the best name for each dog. 

RULES 

I Each entry must be accompanied by the front of a 
packet of All-in-One, or a shopkeeper’s receipt for the 
purchase of AU-in-One, 

1 Entries must be received first ^st 19th September I960. 

3 The competition is open to anyone in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland who 
k under 15 years of age on the 13th August, 1960. 

4 In the event of a tie, neatness and age wiU be taken into 
account. 

5 The judges’ decision is final and no correspondence can 
be entered into. 


CINE-CAMERA & 


BRUCE 

ROUGH 

SIM8A 

BROWNIE 

FRITZI 

CHAMP 

BANK 

LU-IU 

ROMPER 

BEAurr 

RORY 

BINXI 


HOWTO ENTER Select the most suitable names from the list opposite and 
u j ... j each under the appropriate picture. Cut out ^one 

Tn packet or receipt in sealed envelope and post 

1 o uept. K, AU-jn-One Competition, Long Lane, Aintree, Liverpool, 9. 


FULL NAME 


address 


//(4B0)//c0MPETITI0N closes on I9TH SEPTEMBER j 


ALL-IN-ONE 

KENNEL MEAL 

Com petition 


I bought my ALL-IN-ONE Kennel Meal , 


NAME OF SHOP 


ADDRESS ; 
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Tony Soper travels 


far and wide 


Pianos at 
the Radio 
Show 


TIME IS 
YOUR 


r/ie Children’s Newspaper, f3th August, I960 

SHORT FOR 
ENQUIRY 






Tony Soper meets a farmer’s son on St. Martin's, one of the Scilly isles. 


^PART from David Atten¬ 
borough, Tony Soper must 
be one of the most travelled 
nature scouts on B.B.C. television. 
Recently he went on a filming 
trip in the United States which 
took hi.m over some 1,000 miles of 
inland waterways from New York 
to Florida. 

Directly he returned to B.B.C. 
headquarters in Bristol he was oft 
again to film in the Scilly Isles. 


LOOK! 

I’VE GOT A NEW 
BURKE BOOK! 


I’ve got THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
SAILING. This book tells you 
everything you ought to know about 
the various classes of sailing craft. 
Winds, tides, charts, compasses. 
And much more. I’ve always loved 
messing around in boats but now I 
know lots more about the do’s and 
don’ts of sailing. This is real 
summer holiday reading. I don’t 
even care if it rains. Whatever the 
weather’s like outside, I can lose 
myself in my reading and really feel 
that Tm skimming along on the sea. 
At 10s 6d, this book is jolly good 
value. 

Another good book for holiday read¬ 
ing is THE BOYS' BOOK OF 
WORLD RAILWAYS. It’s tre¬ 
mendously interesting. And it costs 
cnly 10s 6d. 


In Out of Doors in B.B.C. lunior 
TV this Wednesday Tony will 
show and describe sequences from 
both films. 

Other films in the programme 
will include some taken by Jane 
Burton of wood ants, owls, and 
harvest mice. 

Ian Mercer, who introduces the 
programme, will tell of a swallow- 
catching adventure taken from a 
diary he wrote when a teenager. 


'J'he idea of having pianos on 
. view . at the forthcoming 
National Radio Exhibition at 
London’s Earls Court (24th August 
to 3rd September) will strike many 
people as surprising. Yet piano 
salons, set up by 19 exhibitors, 
will be one of the highlights. 

Why pianos? A radio industry 
spokesman explained: “More 
people are buying pianos. We 
believe this is because many tele¬ 
vision viewers are fascinated by 
the sight of famous pianists on 
the screen. It inspires them to 
try their hands, too.” 

' This could be a fine encourage¬ 
ment to boys and girls who are 
learning the piano and finding it 
difficult. See how easy it looks 
on TV! 

Young people will find lots to 
interest them at the Radio Show. 

I hear that a radio and TV 
servicing exhibit wilt show the 
latest lest equipment in operation 
and the opportunities open to 
apprentices in this intriguing side 
of the radio industry. 

Another stand will be devoted 
to the transistor, the' “miniature 
miracle of radio.” 

Stars of radio and TV will be 
seen in non-stop entertainment 
provided on the stands of the 
B.B.C. and two I.T.V. companies 
—A.T.V. and Southern Television. 


JJave you sent in your question 
yet to Howard Williams and 
Redvers Kyle for Enquiry Un¬ 
limited on Associated Rediffu¬ 
sion? If it is used, it wins a 
record token. I must warn you, 
though, that time is getting short. 
The series is due to finish early 
in September. 

Recently I spent an afternoon 
with these two tireless fact-finders 
at Wembley Studios. “Ours must 
be the smallest scenic set in the 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
iiy 

Ernest Thomson 


TV business,” said Howard, point¬ 
ing to a small desk precariously 
perched on a raised platform 
against one of the studio walls. 

“It only needs that to topple 
over and we’ve really had it!” 
said Redvers. 

Piled high with reference books, 
it looks top heavy to me. But 
the desk set, with its background 
of library shelves packed with 
ancient tomes, is only part of 
quite a big set-up for this ex¬ 
citing programme in Studio 4. 

Every week, in addition to quick 
queries, Howard and Redvers 
deal with a Big Question which 
needs all the studio space, to say 
nothing of film sequences to 
illustrate activities-which can only 
be shot outside. Already viewers 
have seen quite a procession of 
experts on subjects as diverse as 
Space Travel, Synthetic Fabrics, 
Speed, and Gramophone Record¬ 
ing. Next Friday the theme is 
Books, and the studio visitors will 
include a publisher and a famous 
author. 


THE FIRST DETECTIVE STORY 


Putting on the Donegan 

from the Regal Theatre, Great 


Although Lonnie Donegan 
is now one of the best-liked 
“pop” singers among people of 
all ages, he is still a special 
favourite with teenagers. It was in 
B.B.C. television’s Six-Five Special 
that he made his name. 

This Thursday Lonnie has the 
lion’s share in a 35-minutc excerpt 
from Putting on the Donegan 
which the B.B.C. are televising 


Yarmouth. 

Lonnie, a Glasgow-born Scot, 
is now 28. He began as a banjoisf 
with the Chris Barber Band. His 
first big record hit, in 1956, was 
Rock Island Line, which won him 
a place in the American Top 
Twenty. Recently his comedy 
disc. My Old Man’s a Dustman, 
became Britain’s best-selling record 
within a week. 


^MONG the many Summer TV 
repeats just now, Wilkie 
Collins’ The Moonstone is one 
of the most exciting. First shown 
in B.B.C. Junior TV last Autumn, 
it begins a second showing next 
Tuesday. 

James Hayter stars as Gabriel 
Betteridge in this 100-year-old tale 
of a hunt for a diamond taken 
from the forehead of an Indian 
god. Patrick Cargill plays the 
detective. Sergeant Cuff. 

The Moonstone is generally 
considered the first English detec¬ 
tive story and Sergeant Cuff the 
first detective of English fiction. 

This old story still provides a 
wonderful blend of mystery, ex¬ 
citement and humour. 


ANN’S JOB IS TO KEEP TALKING 


JTor a couple of minutes the 
other afternoon the baby 
brown bear was quite the most 
important creature in Whipsnade 
Zoo. He was being filmed by 
Granada for this Wednesday’s 
Zoo Time on I.T.V. He had, as 
you see, the undivided attention 
of Whipsnade’s director, Mr. 
E. H. Tong, and Ann Taylor, Zoo 
Time hostess. 

Ann Taylor, who is 22, knows 
most of Whipsnade by now, 
having been filmed with various 
animals for four Zoo Time edi¬ 
tions, the last of which we can 
see on 17th August. Ann began 
her screen career as a Television 
Topper on the B.B.C. She made 
her name, though, as the tea- 
break girl in I.T.V’s The Army 
Game, without having a single 
word to say. 

It is different now. Ann’s job 
is to keep talking—without a 
script—whenever the animals are 
naughty or turn away from the 
cameras. 


Ann Taylor and Mr. E. H. Tong, director of the Whipsnade Zoo 
make friends with the baby brown bear. 


ing at rehearsals, sometimes, 
but doing all the opposite 


“You never really know what ■ things when it comes to filming!” 
they will do,” she says. “Charm- The last time Ann dealt with a 


baby bear in Zoo Time, it had 
just had its teeth in a keeper. 
She thinks that is why it left her 
alone. It was satisfied! 


James Hayter as Gabriel 
Betteridge 

When Tchaikovsky 
was sacked 

JJow Tchaikovsky, the famous 
Russian composer, was sacked 
from his job as clerk in the St. 
Petersburg Ministry of Justice, 
comes out in The Tchaikovsky 
Story, a 35-minute film in B.B.C. 
Junior TV next Wednesday (17th 
August). In this “pocket bio¬ 
graphy”, of the great composer, 
we see him first in 1847 as a 
seven-year-old pianist of rare 
promise. Then come his struggles 
in the Law Schools, his posting 
to the new job and, at the age 
of 23, official disgrace. 

It happened because poor Peter 
Ilich Tchaikovsky was too sleepy 
to do his work, sitting up most 
of the night studying musical 
theory. The film then follows his 
triumphs. 

The film has been made by 
Walt Disney Productions. Rex 
Hill, an American boy actor, 
plays Tchaikovsky as a child. 
Grant Williams plays him as a 
man—law clerk and master musi- 
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Look out for 
these films 



Explorers in a weird land of prehistoric monsters 


SINSSTER JUNGLE 


THE LOST WORLD. (Claude 
Rains, Michael Rennie, Jill Si. 
John). 

'J'his is an adventure film with 
happy touches of comedy set 
in a remote plateau of South 
America. It is based on a 
famous Conan Doyle story. 

When Professor Challenger 
(Claude Rains) arrives in London 
with a fantastic claim that he has 
discovered “a lost world” where 
prehistoric monsters still roam, 
the eminent members of the 
Zoological Institute pooh-pooh 
the idea. 

Challenger offers to lead an 


expedition there to prove his 
claim and with the backing of a 
famous newspaper his offer is 
accepted. The mixed party lands 
on the plateau from a helicopter 
and finds all that the professor 
has claimed is true. Monsters do 
exist there, and one of them 
smashes the helicopter, thus cut¬ 
ting off their retreat. There are 
terrifying man-eating plants and 
insects, too, as well as hostile 
Indians. 

Among the thrills is a fight to 
the death between two gigantic 
monsters and a very perilous trek 
to safety in the depths of a 
volcano. 


Always a bright-side 



Hayley Mills in the rols of 
popular Pollyanna 


POLLYANNA. (Hayley Mills, 
Jane fVynian, Kevin Corcoran.) 

JPOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD HAYLEY 

Mills, daughter of John 
Mills, gives a really magnificent 
performance in the title role of 
this Walt Disney picture, which is 
based on a famous novel a'bout 
an orphan girl. 

After Pollyanna's parents have 
died, she is sent to live in America 
with her rich but rather mean 
Aunt Polly (Jane Wyman). De¬ 
lighted with a beautiful new home 
and lovely new clothes. Pollyanna 
soon begins to make friends with 
the local people. One of them is 
Jimmy Bean (Kevin Corcoran) 
who is also an orphan. In no 
time at all Pollyanna is the most 
popular girl in town and has great 
success in introducing everyone to 
the “Glad Game” her father 
taught her. And this means that 
no matter how black things look 
there is always something to be 
glad about if you look hard 
enough. 

Aunt Polly, however, is not 
touched by Pollyanna’s charm at 
all’—until something very near 
to tragedy happens. 

But all ends happily in this 
touching and amusing film. 
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Lots of people are interested in 
answers to interesting questions, 
and on this page are three of the 
sort Mr. Therm is always being 
asked. Can you think of a good 
question ? Write it on a plain 
postcard, with your full name, 
address, and age, then send it to 
Mr. Therm’s Mailbag No. H, 
c/o Children’s Newspaper, 3 
Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 
(Comp.). 

Each week Mr. Therm will 
award two-guinea Book Tokens 
for each of the three best ques¬ 
tions for answering. If more than 
o le of you send the same question, 
the first received will be chosen. 


,0W DID PiOW-E LIGHT 

IRES BEFORE MATCHES. 



A book token has been sent to A. Darycott of Bromley for this. 

The earliest form of making fire was practised by 
primitive man when he rubbed two sticks of dry wood 
together. This produced enough heat to set light to 
dry grass or moss, and this method, or variations of it, 
was used for thousands of years. 

The next stage came when man discovered that by 
striking a piece of metallic stone against a flint, he 
caused a spark, which could fall upon some dry moss, 
so kindling a fire. 

When iron and steel became known to man, he was 
able to improve his firemaking outfit. He had a rough 
box in which to[keep his piece of flint, hr? steel, and a half- 
burnt cloth, c*alled tinder, which caught the sparks. 
The steel was struck on the flint, which drove a spark 
into the tinder box. 

It was about ISOSi chat matches which looked like 
those we use today were ^invented. Some were made 
of rolled-up paper, the tip of whiefr was dipped in 
chemicals. Inside the tip was a little glass bulb filled 
with acid. When this was broken with a pair of pincers, 
the acid mingled with the chemicals and sec fire to them. 

The safety match that we find so useful today for 
lighting our gas cookers and gas fires was first invented 
in 1852. It is such a simple device, yet it took hundreds 
of years to make. To-day, many gas cookers and gas 
fires have automatic lighting and matches are not 
necessary. 



HANDLE 

AND 

SCREWED 

ROD 


HOW 
DOES A TAP 
WORK ? 


INLET 

WATER 


JUMPER & WASHER 


Sheila Beer of Cardiff wins a book token for this. 

"The tap v/hich brings you piping hot water from 
your gas heater is the screw-down type, as in the 
picture above. The moving parts consist of a handle 
and screwed rod, at the bottom of which is the 
jumper, which blocks the water coming from the 
main. 

When you turn the tap on, this raises the jumper 
and water can then flow from the main on the right 
to the outlet on the left, and so into your bath or 
sink. When you turn the tap off you screw the 
jumper down, and the hole is closed. 

The plug type of tap is shown below. Most 
gas taps are of this sort. As you see, the plug fits 
into the body of the tap. In the plug is a hole which 
can be turned to be in line with the main flow of the 
gas. When the hole is in line, gas comes through, 
but when it is turned the other way, no gas can pass. 


PLUG 



HOLE IN line 
WITH GAS FLOW 


77777 DIRECTION 
OF GAS FLOW 


BODT OF TAP 



Issued by the Cos Council 


WHAT DOES Mr.THERM DO IN 
THE FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE ? 

• Th/s question wins a book token for J. Gilliam of Chichester. 
Mr. Therm is one of the leaders in the constant world 
battle against illness and suffering. Carbolic, which 
comes from coal during the process of making gas, was 
one of the earliest antiseptics and it played a great part 
in banishing infection from hospitals and sickrooms. 

One of Mr. Therm’s greatest triumphs was the 
conquest of pneumonia, a deadly disease which used to 
kill thousands of people in Britain every year. But in 
1938 a group of British chemists discovered a drug 
which they called M. & B. 693. It came from another 
one of the by-products of coal that are extracted during 
gas-making, and, as a result of its use, pneumonia has 
been virtually conquered in the world. 

Mepacrine is another useful drug that comes from 
coal. It was frrst used in the last war, when malaria 
was a terrible hazard to our men fighting in Burma. 
By taking mepacrine, they were able to resist the 
disease, which gave them tremendous advantages over 
the Japanese, who did not have the drug. 

These are some of the direct ways in which Mr. 
Therm helps make the world a healthier place to live 
in. But we must not forget his constant presence in 
the background, heating hospitals and research stations 
and providing hot water for them as well as helping 
to rid the skies of smoke. 

Truly, Mr. Therm is a real benefactor to mankind. 


/W /TROBUM IS TOO HARD FOR 
Mk TReRMTOmyE-BYGAS 
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COMMONWEALTH 

SHETLANDS AND 




Sailing north in the Britannia, 
to arrive at Lerwick on 10th ; 
the Shetland and Orkney Island.- 
day includes the opening of a ha 
crews, and listening to village cli 
the second day will come, a vi? 
The tour will end with a visit to 
Westray, where Prince Philip is 
bus. Prince Charles and Print. 
parents and will enjoy picnics a 

^HE Shetlands are a group < 
about ] 00 islands and isle', 
off the North of Scotland. Th 
total area is 551 square mile: 
Only 29 of the islands are ir 
habited, and the only town is Lei 
wick, on' the island of Mainlant 
They have fewer than . 20.0C- 
people, whose chief occupation 
are farming, fishing, and the mai 
ing of knitted goods, which at 
renowned far and wide, Th 
Shetlands are also famous for 
breed of sturdy ponies. 



Me and my sheepdog 


Shetland croft built low to withstand severe weather 


Shetland fishing boat homeward bound for Scalloway 
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PANORAMA 

ORKNEYS 


the Queen and Prince Philip are due 
Vugust to begin a three-day four of 
!. The royal programme on the first 
rbour extension, inspection of lifeboat 
ddren singing songs of Shetland. On 
it to same of the smaller Shetlands. 
three of the Orkney Islands, including 
to drive the Queen in a new village 
ess Anne will be sailing with their 
shore at various places. 

f ^HE Orkneys, consisting of 30 
s inhabited islands and 60 

e isiets, are south of the Shetlands 
i. and separated from the north 
coast of Scotland by the Pentland 
- 1 Firth, which is six miles wide. The 
i. area is 376 square miles. The 
population, of^ about 20,000, arc 
mainly engaged in farming and 
fishing. Like the Shetlands, the 
Orkneys form a county, the 
county town being Kirkwall oh 
Pomona (also called Mainland), 
the biggest island. 



St. Magnus, Kirkwall 


Kirkwall, county town of Orkney, on a bay of Mainland 





At Rousay, one of the smaller Orkney Islands 



On an Orkney hillside when the wild lupins are in bloom 



7^^ •>< e. .V ' 





■SrJ 

Vi.* 


r-f 


Harbour scene at Kirkwall 







Turf-roofed farm on the Orkney island of Hoy 



Looking down on Kirkwall from the cathedral tower 
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The Whooping 
in danger 


timber. Forest fires may become 
more frequent if there is a railway, 
and if telegraph wires are also 
erected, these will provide an 
additional hazard. 

The whooping crane is a large 
bird, standing four feet high, and 
all white save for its black wing- 
tips and red face. Cranes fly with 
their long necks and kgs out¬ 
stretched in flight. In this they 
differ from herons, which retract 
their long necks when flying. 

Dancing birds 

Like other cranes, they perform 
curious dancing ceremonies. They 
bow', flap their wings and jump 
into the air with their wings 
arched over their back, and may 
do this on their winteiing grounds 
as early as December as well as 
on their breeding grounds before 
they actually start to nest. 


A pair of Whooping < 

^HE whooping crane of North 
America has never been a 
common bird; even in 1860, it is 
believed, there were only about 
1,500 in the whole of the United 
States and Canada. Now, a 
hundred years later, there are 
fewer than 40 of these birds, and 
their very survival is in danger. 

Every year seven or eight pairs 
of whooping cranes breed in 
marshy areas in the tar north of 
Canada—in the Wood Buffalo 
National Park, just south pf the 
Great Slave Lake, on the border 
of Alberta and the North-west 
Territory. Each Autumn they 
wing their way southwards across 
the prairies to wintering grounds 
on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, in Texas and Louisiana. 

When they arrive they arc 
reasonably safe, for like their 
breeding grounds their chief 


iranes with two chicks 

resorts are kept as bird sanctuaries. 
But on the way they are liable to 
be shot. Many have been killed 
in the past few years, despite great 
efforts to make people realise how 
precious this bird is. 

Now a new peril is announced. 
A railway is to bs built through 
the Wood Buffalo National Parkj 
close to the place where the cranes 
breed, in order to transport the 
mineral ores that are now being 
worked on the Great Slave Lake. 
The Audubon Society of Canada 
is doing its best to ensure that this 
• railway is built as far away from 
the cranes’ breeding places as 
possible, but whatever happens 
this whole area of wilderness will 
be opened up, and the survival 
of the cranes greatly endangered. 
Already a portion of the national 
park has been leased to a private 
company that is cutting down the 


The nest consists of a mound of 
grass and other vegetation, form¬ 
ing an island in the swamp a foot 
or two above the level of the 
water. Here in the Spring they 
lay their clutch of usually two 
large eggs, which hatch after being 
incubated for nearly five weeks. 
But it takes nearly eight months 
for the young cranes to become 
fully independent. Not until they 
are ready to return to the north 
again in the following Spring do 
the cranes make the youngsters 
fend for themselves. 

During the Winter the whooping 
cranes eat both animal and vege¬ 
table food, such as crayfish, snakes 
(including poisonous ones), frogs, 
shellfish, and many kinds of insect. 
So perhaps,they can be forgiven 
for the fact that at other times of 
the year they have been known to 
eat young ducklings. 

Richard Fitter 



RECORD 

discs to note 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT: Beetho¬ 
ven Overtures on Top Rank 
BUY/036. Leonora, Number 3, 
Coriolan, Eginont and Fidelio are 
the overtures played here by the 
Philharmonic Promenade Orches¬ 
tra of London. Beethoven was 
to produce four overtures for the 
opera eventually called Fidelio, 
but originally known as Leonora. 
One of the original three is heard 
here, as well as the new overture 
especially written for the final ver¬ 
sion of the work. The history is 
confusing but it resulted in some 
superb music. (LP. 22s.) 

KATHLEEN PERRIER; Songs 
by Schubert on Decca CEP663. 
The lovely voice of the late 
Kathleen Perrier is heard in con¬ 
trasting moods as these four songs 
range from the unhappy Gretchen 
in Faust to the serene purity of 
the Junge Nonne. Another of the 
pieces. An Die Musik will be 
familiar as the melody used to in¬ 
troduce B.B.C. radio’s Music 
Magazine. (EP. 14s. 7d.) 

CHARLIE DRAKE; Naughty 
and Old Mr. Shadow on Parlo- 
phone 45R4675. Naughty is just 
the word for 
the little boy 
in the first 
s o n g, b u t 
Charlie makes 
him sound ap¬ 
pealing. On 
Old Mr. 
Shadow 
Charlie is 
more serious 
as he talks about the magic old 
man who can conjure up dreams. 
Both sides will find their way into 


the- hearts of Charlie Drake’s 
many admirers. (45. 6s.) 

SULLIVAN: Pineapple Poll on 
Pye PEPIOO. Since its first per¬ 
formance in 1951, this amusing 
ballet has become a firm favourite 
with Royal Ballet audiences every¬ 
where. Charles Mackerras, co.a- 



Doreen Wells as Pineapple Poll 


ductor at Sadlers Wells, arranged 
the music, which he selected from 
various Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, and on this recording the 
Pro Arte Orchestra, conducted by 
John Hollingsworth, emphasises 
the liveliness of the score. (EP. 8s.) 

NINA AND FREDERIK: Car¬ 
nival on Columbi.a 45DB44S6. 
This is a haunting melody from 
a prize-winning French film. The 
Spanish guitar provides the perfect 
accompaniment for the enchanting 
song. (45. 6s.) 



NORTH-WEST PASSAGE—Henry Hudson’s g^reat voyag^es (3) 



FARTHER NORTH THEY HADTO PICK THEIR WAY 
THROUGH HUSE ICE-aOES COVERED WITH SEALS. . . 


HUDSON MUSTERED ALL HANDS AND ASKED 
THEM TO CHOOSE BETWEEN GOING ON WflMTHE 
VENTURE,IFA WAV COULD BE FOUND THROUGH 
THE ICE, OR RETURNING TO ENGLAND.... 


WHAT WILL HUDSON’S MEN DECIDE? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 


by Geoffrey Trease 


The scene is Dorset, 1807. 
Andrew and Sarah Hunt suspect 
that their father’s new parish. 
Midport, is a centre for smug¬ 
glers. They have just resolved to 
investigate for themselves when 
they realise that a horseman is 
watching them through a tele¬ 
scope. 

8. The cottage in 
the cove 

is he?” 

Sarah whispered the 
words, though the light sea- 
breeze could not possibly have 
carried them to the ears of the 
stranger, who had reined in his 
horse on the clifftop, nearly half 
a mile away. 

“It’s all right,” Andy reassured 
her. “It’s only the riding 
officer.” 

“What do you mean—the 
riding officer?” 


Her brother explained. The 
whole coast was divided into 
lengths. Each stretch was 
patrolled by one man, usually 
someone who had served in the 
cavalry. He was therefore known 
as a “riding officer.” It was his 
job to watch for smugglers. One 
man might have to patrol five or 
ten miles of coast, keep an eye on 
all ships and all the local boats, 
and also be on the look-out for 
suspicious happenings ashore. 

“It’s a lot for one man,” said 
Sarah. “And if he did come upon 
a gang of smugglers^ I don't see 
what he could do.” 

“ Oh, he sends for the soldiers. 
But that takes time. There’s a 
dragoon camp about three miles 
inland.” 

“Of course, 1 remember now. 
Father said, when we first arrived, 
we wouldn’t see any blue 
dragons at Midport, but we might 
see some red dragoons. What a 


long time ago it seems 1 Like an¬ 
other world!” 

“What?” grunted her brother, 
only half-listening. 

“That weird house—and the 
old lady who gave us tea. It’s 
only just over a week since we 
were staying with Bill, exploring 
up and down the Thames, pre¬ 
tending to be smugglers. And now 
here we are, all mixed up with 
the real thing.” 

“M’m.” Andy was not in¬ 
terested in his sister's musings. 
“He’s coming this way.” 

The riding officer had wheeled 
his grey mount and was now can¬ 
tering towards them. The green 
downland rumbled to the rhythm 
of the hoofs. He slowed down as 
he neared them, and they 
scrambled to their feet. 

“Good morning!” he called. 
“Good morning, sir.” 

The officer drew rein and 


looked down at them. He had 
sharp blue eyes and fierce side- 
whiskers, flecked with grey. 

“You’ll be the new Vicar’s 
children?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. I’m Andrew, and this 
is my sister, Sarah.” 

“Good, good. Like to know 
everybody—especially those who 
take walks along the cliffs!” He 
laughed. “I’m Captain Taylor— 
very much at your service. Good 
day to you.” And with a casual 
salute he rode on his way. 

“That’s our man,” Andy mur¬ 
mured. “ If we get any definite 
information we’ll take it straight 
to Captain Taylor.” 

Sarah nodded. “And poor 
Father needn’t be brought into 
it at all. And if the smugglers 
are caught, the local people won’t 
say it was because of him.” 

"You are looking ahead,” said 
her brother. “We haven’t got a 
scrap of evidence yet.” 


They continued their walk 
along the cliffs. Another mile 
brought them to a steep dip, 
where the land took a sudden 
plunge down to a sheltered cove. 

“Oh, there’s a village here-” 

Sarah began, seeing roofs and 
chimneys. 

“Was, you mean.” 

She stared. Andy’s keen eyes 
had taken in the truth at first 
glanee. Once, indeed, there had 
been a village—a hamlet at 
least—12 or 20 white cottages 
perehed like sea-gulls midway 
between clffftop and beach. Now 
there was no sign of life. No 
smoke curled from the chimneys. 

It was a deserted place of cracked 
walls and peeling plaster, gaping 
roofs and shattered windows. 

Scene of devastation 

They stood above, looking 
down in awed silence. Then 
Sarah said: 

“Whatever can have hap¬ 
pened? It looks as though the 
place has been bombarded or 
something!” 

“You do fancy things!” He 
pointed. “There’s been a 
-huge landslide, that's all. Look 
to the left, there. A tremendous 
mass of cliff must have broken off 
and gone down into the sea.” 

“What a miracle it missed the 
houses!” 

“ I expect that’s what the people 
thought!” agreed Andy grimly. 
“It must have been bad enough 
as it was. The cottages must have 
been shaken to their very founda¬ 
tions. For all we know, there 
may have been some other houses 
that were carried away or 
buried.” 

“How awful! No wonder no¬ 
body lives there now.” 

“I expect most of those places 
were damaged beyond repair. 
Look at the cracks in that wall! 
And the crazy way that chimney’s 
leaning over.” Andy took a step 
or two. down the path. “Shall 
we go down and explore?” 

Someone living there 

“N-no.” Sarah did not fancy 
the idea. There was an eerie 
feeling about this dead deserted 
village. Suppose the whole place 
began to slide again, rolling them 
down amid the ruins into the sea? 
Afraid that her brother would 
laugh at her fears, she was thank¬ 
ful to clutch at another excuse. 
“There is somebody living there 
still,” she whispered. 

“Where?” 

“That cottage over to the 
right.” 

“Yes!” He stared across the 
huddle of shattered roofs. One 
cottage stood a little apart from 
the others, and, though it looked 
shabby and neglected, it was less 
ruinous than the rest. Smoke was ] 


now gushing from the chimney, 
as if someone had just stirred up 
the fire. 

“Fancy living on there, when 
everybody else has gone,” she 
said. 

“I expect he’s a hermit—or a 
madman,” Andy suggested cheer¬ 
fully. “Driven mad by the 
horrors of the disaster. I expect 
his hair turned white in the night, 
and now he wanders through the 
ruins, unkempt and wild-eyed, 
digging in the rubble with his 
dreadful long fingernails-” 

“Don’t!” pleaded Sarah. 
“We’d better turn back. We’ll be 
late for dinner.” 

That afternoon they cornered 
Dora in the kitchen and made her 
tell them the story of the deserted 
village. It was not quite so grue¬ 
some as Andy had imagined it. 

“Ay, it were a landslide,” said 
the maid. “Happened twenty year 
ago, afore 1 were born. No, no¬ 
body were killed, mercifully. But 
the damage were terrible—an’ 
worst of all, the cliff falling into 
the sea blocked the entrance, so 


the boats couldn’t use the cove 
any more. That’s really why folks 
didn’t rebuild their houses. 
Naught for them to do there. No 
one’s lived there, not since I can 
remember.” 

“There’s someone living there 
now,” said Sarah. “Andy says it 
must be a madman.” 

Dora laughed as she polished a 
saucepan. “You may well say 
'mad’. Miss Sarah! That’s only 
a young gentleman from London, 
though. He’s rented the old 
place just for the Summer. He 
acts mad, all right.” 

“What does he do?” asked 
Andy. 

“Long walks by hisself. Some¬ 
times in the middle of the night! 
I know, because my auntie gees 
over every morning to get him his 
dinner and make his bed. Some¬ 
times he aren’t out of his bed till 
dinner’s on the table. But then 
he’s a poet, they say. Always 
writing.” 

Dora seemed to think that be¬ 
ing a poet explained any kind of 

Con-tinued on pag;e 10 


A WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF EXCITEMENT... 

FOR THE ENTIRE 
FAMILY! 




MtTHO-eOlDWyK-MAyEII Presents* 

SAMUEL GOLDWYN, JR.’S 

MARK TWAIN’S 

Thejldyentiiresif 
^ol^ebeprftyinn 

In Cinemascope 
And METROCOLOR 



Co-Starrirg 

PATTY McCORMACK- NEVILLE BRAND 

MICKEY JUDY ANDY BUSTER 
SHAUGHNESSY • CANOVA* DEVINE • KEATON 

With FINLAY CURRIE-STERLING HOLLOWAY 

Presenting as "JIM'' And Also Starring as "Huckleberry Finn" 

ARCHIE MOORE-EDDIE HODGES 

Screen Play by J AMES LEE • Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ 

PROVINCIAL TOWNS NOW 
LONDON RELEASE STARTS SUNDAY 
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SINGAPORE 3“ 


see our Quality ApproTals we 
^nIl send this Fine set of 
8 Singapore for 3d. post free. 
(Overseas 1/3 extra). WITHOUT 
APPROVALS Price 1/3. Adalt 
collectors catered for. Monthly 
selections our speciality. If you 
wish you inav join **THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,'* Sub. 1/-. 
Approvals sent monthly. Fine 
jiifts. 

(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Parents or Ileadnwstefs 
perniission required. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 124), Canterbury. Kent. 
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133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 


. 



Just send U3 your 
name and address 
.& you will receive a 

.wonderful packet 
of 133 different 
stamps - 
olso the 
Canadian Duck, 
as illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. 
Please enclose Sd. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.53), Brjdgnorth, Shropshire 


500 


FREE 
STAMPS 

Sent immediately only to 
those wishing to become 
NEW MEMBERS of our 
Stamp Qub and receive our 
wonderful bargain Approvals 
and 

MONTHLY FREE GIFTS 

WRITE NOW with Sd, /or postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

labbcnturesi 3Lti>. 

(CN3S) 4 The Drive, Hove, Sussex 


■ ■ 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants askins to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 41d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell jfowr parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN39), 

53Newlyn Way,Park$tone,Poole,DORSET 


USED STAMPS OF GT.BRITAIN 


1858 id. Red"— 
smallest stamp 1/- 
1865 Is. Green 2/6 

1873 21d. Blue 1/6 

K.G.V 2/6 Brown 2/- 
K.G.V 5/- Red 5/- 
1935 Jubilee (4) 1/6 

1937 K.G.VI 27 values 
complete to Is. 3/6 
K.G.VI 2/6 Green 6d. 

K.G.VI 5/- Red 1/9 
K.G.VI 10/- Light 

Blue 3/- 
K.G.VI El Brown 12/6 
. Orders under 5/* please add 3d. 
return postage 

Lists Of Used G.B.. Canada. Australia, 
S. Africa or India free on request. 

Gibbons* 1960 Simplified Whole World 
Catalogue 22/6 plus 2/- postage 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (De|{t. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


1948 Wedding (2> 20/- 

1948 Olympics (4) l/ll 

1949 U.P.U, (4) 2/- 

1951 Festival 2/6 .6d. 
1951 Festival 5/- 1/- 

1951 Festival 10/- 1/9 
1951 Festival £1 6/6 

1953 Coronation(4)7/4 
Q.E.II 2/6 Brown 4d. 
Q.E.II 5/- Red 8d. 
Q.E.II 10/- Blue 1/6 
Q.E.II £1 Black 6/6 

1957 Jamboree (3) 2/6 

1958 Carnes (3) 2/6 


4/. 

1 100 Asian 

4/6 

2/9 

50 Japan 

2/9 

2/6 

1 50 World 

2/3 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

100 European 
50 Belgium 
10 Portugal 

20 As.sorted Bookmatch Covers 5/- 
Album Holding 375 Labels 3/- 
All items Post Free. Approvals on request. 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. to: 
PHILLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 

6 COCKSETT AV., FARNBOROUGH, KENT 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4ld. In 
stamps for postage & parents' permission. 
Only used BritisJi Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER IN) 

2 Litchfield Woy, BroiebetM^e, Herts. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillers, 
15 a Id, Pictorials, Commenoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., id.. Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

Please tell your parents, 

PILGRIM 

PRIORY VIEW RD., MOORDOWN, 
-BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS.- 



20000 

FOAM^" 
PILLOWS' 

lARGESIZEa4’'xiry,s;^:^-.^ , 

.JJtleTs rwofOR 12II 

and hygienic POST ETC Z'l 
pillow is yours! No feathers or fiufi to 
Irritate suSerers from Hay Fever. Wash in 
a minute. Sink your head into this pillow 
(plumps up to approx. 5 in. deep) for 
LUXURY itself. Encourage restful sleep. 
Lightweight, easily transportable. Outer 
toam cover, milk white shade filled with 
hygienic shredded resilient foam. Genuine 
Polyester quality. Generous cover size 
approx. 24 in. X 17 in. Due to tremendous 
production, fantastic price two for 12/11, 
post. etc. 2/1. Also ditto Cushions, assorted 
colours, cover size approx. 17 in. x 17 in. 
3 for 12/6, post 2/6. Money back guarantee. 


■J, QASAmHE 

^ OHUPniTi^Smhrt 




(XlEADQUAHTtR & QeMERAI SUPPIIES LTD. 


ALSO IN 
BROWN & 

BOTTLE GREEN. 

For treacherous weather 
we can recommend this 
school trench coat style 
double breasted, proofed 
and lined throughout. 

CASH PRICE 39/11 
post, etc., 1/6 sizes 22 
to 24, or sent for 5/- 
and 8 monthly payts. 5/-. Sizes 26 td 32 
5/- extra. Sizes 34 to 38 10/- extra. Sizes 
40 to 44 15/- extra. Refund guarantee. 
LISTS CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR. GUITARS. 
JEWELLERY, RADIOS. ETC., TERMS. 
(Dept. CN/3), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 



CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGSI 



I 



S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95. breeds) from:— 

. . Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l, 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate - ^ 

that Dog Spotting is an edncational, open air activity - _epR 

sponsored by The National Canine Defence League \ v/ATCn 
to encourage kindness to animals. \ i u B A C • • — 

I---- 

I ^ 

, Teacher’s Name ......;.. • 

I 


I Address 

I 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


I 

. t 

DS/CN60 J 

MM MM M* ■■a 


AH for the help of 
good causes 


gxAMP Collectors’ Day has been 
honoured in the Soviet Union 
by the issue of a speciaf 60-kopek 
stamp with a clever design. 

It shows a magnifying-glass 
focused on a stamp which was 



in the school. Already nearly a 
million children have joined the 
Savings Movement, this number 
being about one third of all the 
children at primary schools in 
South Korea. 

One of the new postage stamps 
shows a honey bee, which is a 
symbol of hard work and careful 
saving. The other, pictured here, 
shows a snail in front of a large 
money bag. and this, I suppose, 
means that a large sum of money 
cannot be saved quickly, but only 


issued three years ago to help 
the campaign for world peace. 
Below the magnifying glass are the 
words “Stamp collecting helps the 
cause of friendship between 
nations.” 

Jn South Korea two stamps have 
been issued to help another 
good cause; the Children's Savings 
Movement. This was started four 
years ago by teachers in Korean 
schools to encourage children to 
save some of their pocket money. 

Each child has his own bank 
book and, as in Britain, savings 
stamps are sold at post offices and 



Special stamps for Dutch Nevv 
Guinea were first issued in 1950 
and since then several attractive 
pictorial series have appeared. 

The beautiful Bird of Paradise 
was depicted on four stamps of 
1954, and other issues have shown, 
scenes in Nevv Guinea villages and 
portraits of their native inhabitants. 

On 1st September a new series 
of four stamps is to be issued. 
These will show, in their natural 
colours, butterflies which are to 
be found only in New Guinea. 

Each stamp carries a small 
premium above its face value. The ■ 
money collected through the sale 
of the stamps will be devoted to 
helping ,the people, many of whom 


NEDERLAND.S-NIEUfV1H]UINfiS. 


by going slowly and surely, like 
the snail! 

the former Dutch coloriies 
in the East Indies became, 
fen years ago, the independent 
country of Indonesia, the Dutch 
retained control of their half of 
the island of New Guinea. The 
other half of the island, which is 
one of the largest in the world, is 
governed by Australia, 





THE HOUSE OF BLUE DRAGONS 


Continued -from pagre 9 
crazy behaviour. Andy, who did 
not care for poetry, lost interest 
once he found that he had to give 
up his notion of a wild-eyed, 
white-haired madman. He went 
out, leaving Dora to her sauce¬ 
pans, and Sarah followed him. 

That night there were no 
mysterious noises in the church¬ 
yard, or, if there were, the child¬ 
ren slept soundly through them. 

On the following night, how¬ 
ever, Andy again woke to find 
Sarah whispering at his bedside. 
“There’s someone down there!” 

This time there were no strange 
rumbling.s, no clink of chains. But 
once or twice they heard the 
scrape of a boot on the flagstones 
and saw the brief flash of an un¬ 
covered lantern. 

“Get some clothes on, quick!” 
said Andy. “This is where we 
get some real evidence.” 

“You’re not going to do any¬ 
thing silly-” 

“Of course, not! I just want 
a glimpse of who it is—and p’raps 
follow to see. which way he goes. 
Don’t come if you’re frightened.” 

“I’ll come.” 

Sarah scudded back to her own 
room. A few minutes later they 
crept out of the back door to¬ 
gether and crossed the stile into 
the graveyard. They were just in 
time to hear somebody leaving by 
the main gate. 

“Quick! There’s only one per¬ 
son—we must shadow him,” 
Andy hissed. 


It was not difficult for, once 
clear of the churchyard, tlie un¬ 
known night-prowler walked 
straight ahead without any 
attempt to hide his movements. 
“He’s making for the cliffs,” 
Sarah whispered. “The way vve 
went yesterday morning!” 

To be continued 


live in primitive conditions, for 
much of New Guinea consists of 
remote mountains and tropical 
jungles. 

Altogether, Dutch New Guinea 
has issued fewer than 60 stamp? 
during the ten years it has been a 
separate colony. The most ex¬ 
pensive of these issues is a series 
of three charity stamps of 1953, 
priced in Stanley Gibbons’ Cata¬ 
logue at 21s. 

Apart from this series, the 
stamps of Dutch New Guinea are 
plentiful and cheap, so that the 
country makes an excellent choice 
for any collector wishing to 
specialise. C. W. Hill. 


HIS OWN LITTLE TRACTOR 



This eleven-year-old German boy, who lives at Darmstadt, spends 
a lot of his time on his own miniature tractor, built by his father. 
It has a small petrol engine and gears. 
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\PUZZLE PAMtADEl 
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WHO ARE THEY? 

The letters in each of the lines 
below can be re-arranged to spell 
the name of a famous British per¬ 
sonality. Can you find the' five 
names, of two women and three 
men ? 


My auntie has a craze 

M Y aunt, though she hates 
modern ways. 

For travelling has such a craze; 
That in steamer or train. 

Or in turbo-jet plane 
She spends all her nights and h 
days. 


Not on his metal! 

0NE of the questions on an 
examination paper was; Give 
some of the properties of familiar 
metals. 

One luckless lad wrote: Lead 
sinks, gold rings, copper coils, 
brass bowls, iron pipes, tin cans. 


RED ink scarf 
Calling the one finger 
Claim ham and roll 
Sting one vivid lad 
The lazy fibre. 

Pretty pebbles 


DOUBLE MEANINGS 

In each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
blanks represent a word with two quite different meanings. 
See if you can name them all. 

Answers ore given below 


gEACH pebbles are often beauti¬ 
fully coloured and marked 
but when dry seem uninteresting. 
When you have made an attrac¬ 
tive collection rinse the pebbles 
several times in fresh water to 
remove the salt, and when dry 
give them a thin coating of clear 
lacquer (one side at a time). The 
colours of the pebbles will stay 
bright and clear. 


1. The motorist had to pay a — 
for speeding. The sun was 
shining and it was a — day. 

2. He — with the lark at day¬ 
break. “ Vfy love is like a red 
red — .” 

3. I read that story in an interest¬ 
ing — . To be sure of good 
seats you must -— in advance. 


4. We must — the bargain v.'ith a 
kiss. The — is a marine, fish¬ 
eating animal. 

5. It will be warmer when we —■ 
the fire. The child was as — as 
a feather. 

6. We heard the — of music from 
the concert hall. Reading small 
print — the eyes. 


WORD TRIANGLE 

Can you find the answers to the 
following clues? If you do so 
correctly, you will form a triangle 
and find that the letters, reading 
downwards on one side and up¬ 
wards on the other, will spell the 
names of two rivers in Britain. 

of a cart 
Rather pale 
Large bird of prey 
A ruler 

Town in Devonshire. 


Hidden endings 

The answer to each of the fol¬ 
lowing begins with the letters 
CUR. The final letters, when 
taken in order, will spell the name 
of a country of northern Europe. 

_^Nxious to know 
Wading bird 
Assistant priest 
Thick part of milk 
To invoke evil 
Falls in the theatre. 


Billy bowls a 
leg-break 

looked up from the 
cricket reports in the morn¬ 
ing paper. “Daddy, what’s the 
difference between a leg-breaker 
and off-breaker?” 

“Leg-break and off-break,’’ re¬ 
plied Daddy. “Looking at the 
wicket from the bowler’s end the 
leg-break bounces to the left 
while an off-break bounces to the 
right.” 

“Can you show me how to 
bowl them?” 

“All right,” said Daddy. “1 
used to bowl a Very good spinner 
when I was younger.” 

Ihe two of them went into the 
garden and set up the stumps. 

“Now then,” said Daddy. “I’ll 
bowl you a few of each to show 
you what happens. Then you can 
have a go,” 

Billy watched carefully as 
Daddy bowled a few balls and 
noticed how they bounced differ¬ 
ent ways. Then Daddy showed 
him the two methods of holding 
the ball. 

“Now then. I’ll take the bat 
and knock the ball back to you,” 
he said. 

Billy gripped the ball in the 
way Daddy had shown him. “I’ll 
try a leg-breaker first.” 

“Leg-break,” corrected Daddy, 
“Not ‘leg-breaker’.” 

“All right,” said Billy. “Look 
out. Here it comes.” He took a 
short run and let fly. The ball 
would have missed the stumps by 
at least a yard but it hit a tuft of 
grass and shot off almost at right 
angles—right on to Daddy’s shin. 

Daddy dropped the bat and 
hopped around holding his leg. 

“ I told you it w'as going to be 
a leg-breaker,” said Billy. 


DOUBLE MEANINGS 

1. Fine. 2. Rose. 3. Book. 4. 
Seal. 5. Light. 6. Strains. 


LETTER BY LETTER 


D 

T B 

e c 

) u 

1 

R 

D h 

0 f 

^ a 


© 1 

tn IT 

“XC 

~W~i 


E ( 

Q) @ 

> R 1 


% 


1 (U) 

BO 2 




S G 

s C 

J mm 

i 

A 

^ s 

r 1 

t' i 


E 

C R 

: E 1 

r ^ 



'J'he letters can be arranged to give the names of seven creatures 
often kept as pets. The letters in each name are in the same 
style. Now see how quickly you can find all seven. 


II 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Postman 
from across 
the ocean 

An American post¬ 
man from Oakland, 
California, is taking 
a trip round Europe 
delivering letters 
from people in his 
hometown. Here he 
is seen accompanied 
by a local postman 
while in London. 



Who am I? 

Mv first is in honey but not in 
bee. 

My second’s in dinner and also in 
tea. 

My third is in petal but not in 
stalk. 

My fourth is in chatter and also 
in talk. 

My fifth is in Summer but not in 
Spring, 

My sixth is in dance and also in 
sing. 

My seventh’s in forest and also in 
tree— 

My whole is the legendary king 
of the .sea! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Who are they 7 Francis Drake ; 
Florence Nightingale ; Harold Mac¬ 
millan; David Livingstone; Elizabeth 
Fry. Letter by letter. Dog; tortoise; 
budgerigar ; cat; hamster ; mouse ; 
canary. Hidden endings. CUR-ious; 
CUR-lew; CUR-ate; CUR-d; CUR- 
se; CUR-tain— liSI WEK’S INSWER 
SWEDEN. Who 
am I 7 Neptune. 

Word triangle. 

T 

WaN 
EaglE 
EmperoR 
DevonporT 




In the previous crossword puzzle, 
dynamite was incorrectly given as 
a clue for TNT, the abbreviation for 
trinitrotoluene, which is a different 
kind of high explosive. 



A special note from 


about her new Famous Five story 

FIVE ON FINNISTON FARNI 

Readers may like to know that the Finniston Farm in 
this story is a real farm in Dorset, owned by my family 
—though I have, of course, changed its name in the book. 
The old chapel, now a storehouse for corn, is still there. 
But (as yet !) I haven’t found the secret entrance to the 
old dungeons or cellars of the long-ago burnt-down 
castle to which the chapel belonged. The Famous Five 
have been cleverer than I am ! 

In their eighteenth adventure, Julian, Dick, George, 
Anne and Timmy the Dog discover the long-hidden 
mystery of Finniston Castle. 

Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

eODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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17-YEAR-OLD PENNY TO 
SCULL FOR BRITAIN 


Tough Time at the Seaside 


Youngest member of the British 
women’s team in this week’s 
European rowing championships 
is 17-year-old Penny Chuter, of 
Weybridge, Surrey. 

As well as being the youngest 
girl ever to be picked for a 
British team she is also the first 
member of a skiff and punting 
club to be chosen. 

Penny began punting and 
skiffing when she was 12, and for 
the past three years she has been 
Thames punting champion. In 
1958 and 1959 she also won the 
skiffing championship. 

It was only nine months ago 
that her coach decided that she 
should take up sculling—and yet 
two months ago she beat the 
French champion, who had been 
unbeaten for five years. 


The championships arc to be 
held this Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday at the \Velsh Harp, north 
London. 


Joe Davis cannot 
cue up at golf 

Joe Davis is the world's best 
snooker player, but not the 
world's best golfer. Even so, he 
recently helped South African 
Gary Player to take second place 
in the amateur-professional Sprite 
tournament at Selsdon Park, 
Surrey. 

For this tournament Joe wanted 
to apply snooker technique to 
golf—and improve his putting. 
He experimented by placing a 
tip on the end of his putter, 
lying on his stomach, and sinking 
the ball snooker-style. 

It worked very well, but unfor¬ 
tunately Rule 19 states that the 
ball must be struck with the head 
of the club and must not be 
pushed, .scraped, or spooned. 
Penalty; two strokes. 

GAR TALES 

You don't have to be' a car- 
enthusiast to enjoy My 
Favourite Car Stories, edited by 
Stirling Moss and published by 
Lutterworth at 10s. 6d. 

Anyone can chuckle over the 
adventures of the famous 
Genevieve, or James Thurber’s 
story of his eccentric French 
chauffeur. And Sheila Van 
Damm’s account of rally driving 
and the descriptions of a war-time 
desert patrol are exciting enough 
for any young reader. For those 
who want to learn something 
about the finer points of handling 
a sports car, a tale called The Red 
M.G. is just right. 


GOT TO BEAT 
FATHER’S BEST 

J^psoM high-jumper David New¬ 
man is unbeaten in major 
co.mpetitions this Summer. 

More than once he has topped 
5 feet 11 inches and his father. 
Mr. John New.-nan. is confident 
he will soon clear six feet. A 
former international himself. Mr. 
Newman v/on the AiA.A. senior 
championship before the war and 
competed in the 1936 Berlin 
Olympic Games. ' 

Will David surpass him? Mr. 
Newman cleared 6ft. J-jins., only 
4i-ins. ahead of David's best—and 
David is still only sixteen. 

Winning Twins 


Peter and Tony Milner, the 
running twins of Walton A.C., 
show off some of the 200 
trophies they have won be¬ 
tween them. 


J*ERCY Cerutty, trainer of world 
record miler Herb Elliott and 
several other Australian running 
stars, is well known for his tough 
training methods in his out-of- 
the-way seaside camp. 

Cerutty believes that only the 
hardest of hard work can pro¬ 
duce a -champion. Strenuous 
weight-lifting, rigid diet, mountain 
climbing, running up and down 
clogging sand hills—all these are 
part of his schedule for getting 
athletes to peak fitness. 

But this famous coach is not 
alone in his ideas, and Mitcham 
A.C. coach Frank Mitchell finds 
that many of his own methods 
tally with Cerutty’s. 

Frank Mitchell “gets away 
from it all” when he takes 
groups of Mitcham athletes for 
weekends at Littlehampton. 

These consist of three ordinary 
sessions on the sands, including 
speed training and resistance 
running up the dunes, plus a 
seven-mile scramble over craggy 
hills in Arundel Park, weight 
training, and a period of light¬ 
hearted wrestling. 

His ideas are already proving 
successful, for among the young 


65-year-old Percy Cerutty leads two of his athletes up an 
80-foot sand dune 


runners he coaches is 19-year-old 
Tony Harris, Britain’s best-ever 
junior over 880 yards, milers Alec 
Fruin (4m. 7s.) and Alan Rogers 
(4, 8.9s), and Ann Smith, whose 2 


mins. 12.7 secs, in a heat of the 
880 yards in the Women's A.A.A. 
Championships this year was the 
best time ever recorded by an 
eighteen-year-pld. 


OLYMPIC SCRAPBOOK 


America’s athletics team is 
chosen on the results of an 
Olympic trials meeting, the first 
three in each event being auto¬ 
matically chosen. There is no 
second chance. 

Bill Neider, who only a few 
weeks earlier had broken the 
world shot-put record, injured 
his knee just before the trials and 
could come only fourth. So the 
world’s best shot-putter stays at 
home to watch the event on tele¬ 
vision films. 

Jj'fosT competitors will cat food 
cooked by Italian chefs in 
the Olympic Village, from a list 
previously submitted by each 
country. But the Hungarians are 
making sure that they get food 
“just like Mother makes”—-they 
are taking their - own chef with 
them. 

Yhis weekend, Britain’s basket¬ 
ball team will be in Italy to 
take part in a qualifying tourna¬ 
ment. The four winning countries 
will take part in the Olympic 
Games proper, with the last eight 
of the 1956 Games and four 
countries already qualified. 


JoH.N Kelly Junior, chosen to 
represent America in the 
double sculls with Bill Knecht, 
will be making his fourth appear¬ 
ance in the Olympics. Brother 
of Princess Grace of Monaco, 
John is the son of the late 
John B. Kelly, who won the 
single and double sculls at the 
1920 and 1924 Olympics. 

Australia's Dawn Fraser, who 
earlier this year broke three 
world swimming records, has a 
heart beat of only 44 a minute 
compared with the average per¬ 
son’s 65 to 70. No doubt her 
heart will beat a little faster if, 
as is likely, she stands on the 
winner’s rostrum at Rome. 

J)oROTHY Hyman, A.A.A. 

Women’s 100 and 220 yards 
champion, will go to Rome a 
world, yet not a British, record 
holder. In 1958, when she was 
17, she was one of the British 
quartet (with Heather Young, 
June Paul and Madeleine Weston) 
that won the gold medals in the 
Empire Games 4 x 110 yards 
relay in the world record time of 
45.3 seconds. But a British relay 
record can only be set up by 
four runners from the same club, 
so the time could not count. 

"YYhen the world cycling cham¬ 
pionships finish in Leipzig 
this weekend the British team will 
stay there for a week then go 
straight on to Rome for the 
Olympics. One member of the 
party specially looking forward 
to the trip is 20-year-old Barry 
Hoban, Britain’s new pursuit 
champion. The world champion¬ 
ship team was chosen before the 
pursuit event and Barry was not 


picked; later, however, he was in¬ 
cluded in the Olympic side. 

A coalpit electrician at Wake¬ 
field. Barry took up racing only 
three years ago, but although he 
has to travel 40 miles for practice 
on a track he has come quickly to 
the top. , • 

JNDIA is again favourite to win 
the hockey title this year, a 
title she has won every year since 
1928. 

Gymnast for Rome 


Staff-sergeant instructor 
John Pancock of the Army 
Physical Training School is a 
member of the British Gym¬ 
nastics team for this year’; 
Olympics. Here he is in the 
gym at Aldershot. 

CANCELLED 

The Cheshire County schoolboy 
footballers’ trip to Stuttgart (re¬ 
ferred to in last week’s C N) has 
now been cancelled. The boys 
hope to go next Whitsun. 
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